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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Self and Neighbour: An Ethical Study. By Edward W. Hirst. London: 

Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 1919. — pp. xix, 291. 

This is an important contribution to Ethics by a new writer. It is at the 
same time a well-informed criticism of "the doctrine of good as private" 
and an able argument for a social or communal interpretation of it. The 
fundamental error which Mr. Hirst finds in the English moralists with the 
exception of Green, and also in Kant, is the distinction, if not separation, 
of egoistic from altruistic interests; the view for which he contends is the 
identity of these interests. Of this more adequate view he finds important 
statements in Plato and Aristotle among the ancients and in Rousseau and 
Comte, as well as Green, among the moderns. His own restatement of it 
attaches itself to the psychology of instinct, as given by McDougall and 
Shand, and seeks to develop along this line the teachings of the earlier philos- 
ophers just mentioned. Such an ethic, he believes, will give a more adequate 
interpretation of the modern social conscience and of the Christian ideal of 
human life. 

The first, or critical, part of the book suffers from its excessive condensation, 
which gives an air of dogmatism and even superficiality to a treatment of the 
views of the earlier moralists which is in reality informed by accurate knowl- 
edge and careful reflection. It must be admitted that in his anxiety to identify 
the good of self with that of neighbor, Mr. Hirst sometimes ignores the reality 
and importance of the distinction between these goods. For example, he 
criticises Kant for holding that "we cannot directly further another's perfec- 
tion. All we can do is to remove any hindrances to his self-realisation. For 
the rest, we may contribute to the happiness of our neighbor. ... A certain 
dualism is therefore disclosed as between the treatment of ourselves as ends 
and of others as ends — the end for 'ego' being morality — but for 'alter' 
happiness. In spite of appearances to the contrary there is no real relationship 
of an ethical kind established between 'ego' and 'alter'" (p. 37). But surely 
when Kant says that to regard another person as an end-in-himself is to regard 
him as having ends of his own and to identify ourselves with these ends, he 
is not only securing a concrete content for the abstract imperative of morality 
but also establishing a very real relation of an ethical kind between ego and 
alter. Nor can it be denied that each must work out his own salvation, or 
that the happiness of another may have a different claim upon me from my 
own happiness. 

Similarly, it is surely an overstatement to represent the ethics of the Moral 
Sense school, and more especially of Hutcheson and Hume, as "the doctrine 
of good as private," and to say that "in such writers as Shaftesbury, Hutche- 
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son, Butler, Hume, and Adam Smith" there is "abundant recognition of the 
interaction between the individual and his neighbor, and yet no sense of 
the problem which such interaction raises"; that "to these old thinkers, as 
also to more recent moralists, our neighbors are of no more importance than 
to present incidental claims to our Conscience, or to be the mere objects of our 
Compassion." Such a statement ignores the significance of the emphatic 
assertion of the social nature of man which is the common thesis of these 
moralists against the individualism of Hobbes. The representation is not least 
misleading in the case of Hume; and Mr. Hirst makes it appear plausible only 
by taking the Treatise rather than the Enquiry as the basis of his exposition. 

Still, the main contention of the author cannot be controverted, that in none 
of these writers is there "any inkling of that vital ethical unity of 'ego' with 
'alter ' which seems to be the essence of goodness," any suggestion of the ident- 
ity of the good of self with that of neighbor, or of the instinctive basis of 
that identity. Even Green reached, according to Mr. Hirst, rather a similar, 
than a common, or identical, good. "So long as good is identified with the 
perfection of the faculties of a man, it does not appear that it could be any- 
thing more than similar: it could hardly be common in the strict sense of the 
term. All men may seek the realisation of their powers, but in this way they 
would, if successful, attain a like good rather than a common good. The reali- 
sation of A's faculties does not necessarily and essentially implicate B. B may, 
of course, feel in indirect ways the benefit of A's culture, but in no proper sense 
is he a partner of it " (p. ioo). But there is another side of Green's ethics — what 
we may call the Kantian side of his doctrine, according to which goodness or 
the good will is the supreme good for the individual; and such a good of A does 
certainly " implicate B," since goodness is social service. And in what he says 
of the identification of his good by the individual with that of his family, 
Green may be said, as Mr. Hirst admits, to have anticipated the doctrine of 
the identity of the good of ego and that of alter, as presented in this essay. 

"The essence of ethical love, or of what we have called 'community,' is 
that it is inter-personal, not merely in its relation, for even hate is that, but 
inter-personal also in its interest. That is to say, it is an interest of the 'ego' 
in both itself and the 'alter,' and in neither more than in the other" (p. 121). 
"The object of the 'ego's' desire is the joint good of self and neighbor in 
such wise that there is no subordination of one to the other, but an identifica- 
tion of interests" (p. 122). The love which is the fulfilling of the law is to 
love our neighbor literally as our self. The chief novelty in the present work, 
as already indicated, is the basing of this ultimate ethical principle in the 
instinctive love of parent for child, and the exhibition in this way of the natural- 
ness of the identity, and the artificiality of the dualism, of the egoistic and the 
altruistic interest." In the Parental Instinct, and in the Sentiment of Love 
developed from it, the chasm between the life of self and that of other is bridged : 
'ego' and 'alter' are not treated as opposed, but are merged" (p. 61). "And 
if it be asked what is the nature of community as an ethical principle, we can 
only reply that, indefinable as it is in itself, it is such a life as a man would 
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live who regarded humanity as a family. To practise community is to socialise 
the will. It is to act not for self alone, but also for other as for self. This 
is done in the family instinctively. When the same procedure is moralised, 
it is done voluntarily and universally. For the agent, the rest of men constitute 
a brotherhood, and the boundaries of the family are wide as humanity" 
(p. 120). 

James Seth. 
University of Edinburgh. 

The Justification of the Good. An Essay on Moral Philosophy. By Vladimir 

Solovyof. 1 New York, The Macmillan Company, 1918. — pp. lxiii, 475. 

This work is not as intimately confessional in tone as Tolstoy's later writings, 
nor is it in any sense homiletic; but, on the other hand, it is distinctly not a 
cold, dispassionate 'System der Ethik,' excogitated by the pure intellect. 
It is a plan and a program of life, recording a man's struggle with the problems 
of moral value. The record is the more impressive to those who bear in mind 
the author's brave stand in the face of Russian actualities. Vladimir Solovyof 
or Soloviev (1853-1900) is one of the most important philosophers of Russia. 
From the days following the assassination of Alexander II, when his counsel of 
clemency, addressed to the new emperor, cost him his Petersburg professor- 
ship, he stood high in the spiritual life of his people as a champion of persistent, 
honest thinking and high moral and religious ideals. 

Solovyof 's supreme theoretic aim is the attainment of a synthesis of science 
philosophy and religion. Practically, he advocated the reconciliation of 
Russia with Rome, to the end of realizing the Church Catholic Universal and 
the conscious unity of mankind in religion. In his practical efforts, he was 
of course disappointed; but his philosophy of life is none the less deserving 
of study by all who would understand the thought and ideals of modern Russia. 

The natural root of human morality Solovyof finds in the sense of shame, 
which, according to him, does not admit of any Darwinistic explanation. 
The spirit of man distinguishes itself from the flesh, battles with it, and in 
winning the mastery over it, attains spiritual self-preservation, the principle 
of all true asceticism (p. 57). 

The second primary datum of morality is the feeling of pity; its true essence 
is the recognition of the inherent worth of others. Pity or compassion is 
thus truth and justice; pitilessness is egoism, fantastic and unreal; for to 
imagine oneself the exclusive center of the universe is absurd. 

Piety or reverence, the third primary datum of morality, expresses man's 
due relation to the superhuman principle, and is the natural basis of all re- 
ligion, the germ of which Solovyof finds in ancestor- worship. These three 
fundamental feelings exhaust the sphere of man's possible moral relations: 
"Mastery over the material senses, solidarity , with other living beings, and 
inward voluntary submission to the superhuman principle" (p. 35). They 
express the objective norm of right, and are at the basis of all virtue. Virtue 
is, fundamentally, man's right relation to everything. 

1 Translated by Nathalie A. Duddington, with a Note by Stephen Graham. 



